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The Elevation of our Colored Population. 

Sometimes missivnaries are sent forth to 
another people; sometimes another people 
comes to the missionaries. To Philadelphia 
sixty thousand souls have come, by one pro- 
cess or another, not of our race; and if Phila- 
delphia is true to her name, they have come 
to a city of brotherly love as to a mission that 
can encourage their aspirations to rise higher. 
Of the nine million colored people for whose 
existence in our country its white race is re- 
sponsible, sixty thousand have fallen to the 
lot of this city, which can have but one Chris- 
tian answer to the question, ‘‘Am I my bro- 
ther’s keeper ?’’ 

The convention which met in this city last 
week to consider our duties in regard to bet- 
tering the condition of our negro population, 
has had not far to grope for an answer to their 
question; give them a place in the white peo- 
ple’s opportunity to better their own condition. 
It is of little use for them to learn skilled labor 
or useful trades, if no one will employ them, 
however well qualified or prepared they may 
be. ‘‘The color line is here everywhere,” 
said one of them, ‘‘and in a measure shuts 
the black man out from respectable or profita- 
ble callings. He is rejected by the trades 
unions, refused work while he lives and burial 
when he dies. Weeds do not grow more 
naturally out of a manure pile than does crime 
out of enforced destitution. What we ask is 
to be given an opportunity. Open the doors 
to your factories, your stores and your work- 
shops, and we will do the rest.”’ 

Such remarks as these sounded the key-note 
of the convention’s concern. And the black 
people also, who formed the larger part of 
the audience without detriment to its high 
respectability, were not spared (by speakers 


of either color) their share of wholesome ad- 
Vice. 






















































They were counselled to make themselves 
indispensable in whatever position they ob- 
tained employment—to show how much better 
work they would invariably do than others; 
to be faithful in details if they would be made 
rulers over more; to be relying henceforth 
not on the white man’s help to lift them up, 
but on Divine grace to help themselves up; for 
their prosperity from this time forward de- 
pends on self-help, and not on leaning on the 
white man’s aid. 

The new education discovered for the solv- 
ing of the race problem, is the turning of the 
blacks into skilled laborers, by industrial insti- 
tutions like Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes, 
and, for this city, the Berean school, at 1926 
South College Avenue. In the evening devoted 
to the relation of Philadelphia to its colored 
population, the pioneer work of the Society of 
Friends in this line seemed quite ignored. We 
hardly expected mention of Friends’ School for 
Black People, or of Western District Colored 
School, but we could have expected some allu- 
sion to the noble work now for many years 
going on in Friends’ Institute for Colored 
Youth. Yet she who labors as its faithful 
principal was on another occasion recog- 
nized as the Armstrong of Philadelphia. 

In this institution members of our re- 
ligious Society long anticipated for Philadel- 
phia the work of Armstrong and Booker Wash- 
ington for the nation; in whose national move- 
ment also Friends have been joining since the 
civil war; and their Christiansburg Institute 
in Virginia is the beneficent result. A few 
Friends have generously responded to its urgent 
need of a fund of $10,000, and may others be 
blessed to complete it, or multiply it. 

While others are busy about armaments and 
the external defences of our country, let Friends 
show what they think about the internal de- 
fences of our people, by promoting facilities 
for the upbuilding of character, virtuous in- 
dustry and every condition of the righteous- 
ness which exalts a nation. 

Is it the reputation of our members as 
‘*friends of the colored race,’’ that is partly 
responsible for the drawing hither of four 
thousand blacks from the South within a year 
or two? The Quaker City has a hopeful name 
in the ears of that people; and if hope is so 
often disappointed in white members under 
our name coming to her for employment, how 
much more must. the wanderers of another 


color find their hearts sinking within them on 
the discovery of conditions within our city in 
which their last state seems worse than the 
first. 

An applicant for labor must in these days 
answer the question, ‘‘what can you do?” 
And if he has been trained to do one thing 
well, there is hope of employment for him. 
The city is no place for young men, white 
or black, to come to without a definite mission. 
The tendency to leave farm life for vague 
hopes of something to turn up in city life is 
not healthy. In nine cases out of ten the 
young man will save less of his earnings in the 
city than he would in the country, and proba- 
bly much less of his physical and of his moral 
health. 


Set Upon A Hill. 

While some in our late Yearly Meeting were 
concerned to ‘‘pray for the peace of Jerusa- 
lem’’ others outside were beholding our ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem aquiet habitation.” Not in vain are Friends 
beheld by the community quietly proceeding on 
week-days to their places for Divine worship, 
for the very proceeding bears its ministry. 
And their annual pilgrimage to our Yearly 
Meeting carries through the week its public 
lesson and reminder of our testimony. We 
give here the reflections of ‘‘Penn’’ in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, at the close of an 
article in which he had dwelt on the same 
topic which was lately presented in THE FRIEND 
and entitled ‘‘Grace by Calendar’’—namely the 
failure of the Spirit to respond to men’s set 
times for a religious awakening. 


In the midst of the yearnings of enthusiasts 
of the evangelical sects for an ‘‘awakening” we 
have had during the past week an example of 
a spiritual strength which is as calm as the 
labors of the exhorters are emotional. It is 
probable that the number of orthodox Friends 
who assemble annually at the old Meeting- 
house at Fourth and Arch, or who are included 
in the enrolment of its local members, exceeds 
two thousand, or, perhaps, more than a third 
fewer than [those sometimes named after] 
Elias Hicks. They still cling to the early garb, 
to the simple forms of speech, and, as nearly 
as modern life will permit, to the primitive 
customs of their sect. They employ no sensa- 
tional devices of the religious mountebank for 
creating ‘‘zeal;’’ they make no outcry on the 
highways and byways, and they worship and 
consult and hold fellowship with one another 
in pious peace. Their ‘‘converts’’ are few; 
they do not make religion a vivacity or a 
spiritual spasm. Yet it is curious to note the 
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old-fashioned severity and watchfulness with 
which they still insist on adherence to the 
principles of what Dr. Wood tells his fellow- 
Presbyterians is the ‘‘clean, hard life of the 
soul.*’ Thus it seems that when the ‘‘queries’’ 
were read concerning personal conduct, that 
some of the members were found to be delin- 
quent in proper abstention from ‘‘the use of 
liquor,’’or had attended ‘‘places of diversion,” 
or had been guilty of tastes which were in- 
consistent with the felicity of a heart ‘‘ filled 
with the spirit of Christ.” But while there 
was apparently some dissatisfaction over these 
things, there was none or little over such 
‘‘queries,” as care in not living beyond one’s 
means, or observance of strict integrity in 
business. Nevertheless, two faithful old dis- 
ciplinarians felt that it was their duty to give 
grave warning against ‘‘too much immersion 
in business cares and money getting’’ and ‘‘lux- 
urious living.”” We may smile at the archaic 
garb and the stern simplicity of these Quakers; 
we may regret that their unyielding narrow- 
ness of habit precludes them from playing the 
larger and useful part which might belong to 
them in our social system; and yet the most 
worldly among us cannot but admire the scru- 
pulousness with which they labor to apply 
their principles to their daily conduct, and 
practice first upon themselves the reforms 
which they would commend to others. There 
would seem to be something in the quiet, yet 
unceasing methods of a religion which, in 
either of its branches, is given up to self-regu- 
lation and which ordinarily produces such bene- 
ficial results in the lives of it followers that 
there is general surprise when one of them is 
obliged to go to jail or to the poorhouse or 
becomes an offender against his neighbors. 


As for the suprise of the public when one 
of our members ‘‘is obliged to go to jail,’’ 
the present writer has known but one case of 
that, for breach of the moral law, and the 
prisoner since explained that it was permitted 
by himself to shield another. But for con- 
science’ sake, it is to the honor of the Friends 
and of Truth that four thousand in the early 
years of the Society suffered imprisonment, 
indeed, George Fox himself for twelve years. 
And if in some future day the enemy, as some 
apprehend by the signs of the times, ‘‘shall 
come in like a flood,” and Friends abide faith- 
ful instruments as ‘‘the Spirit of the Lord shall 
set up a standard against him,’’ there may be 
much more of the same honor of imprisonment 
conferred upon them. ‘‘If any man suffer as 
a Christian, let him not be ashamed. Happy 
are ye, for the Spirit of glory and of God 
resteth upon you. But let none of you suffer 
as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil- 
doer.’’ This latter kind would not long be 
held a member. Asregards the ‘‘poorhouse,”’ 
the Society provides for its own poor, and not 
with its knowledge are they placed upon the 
public charities. 


No “Holy Land” Without Christ’s Spirit. 
The contrast between the treatment of the 
Insane in Friends’ Asylum at Frankford, and 








that which is inflicted on the wretched victims 
in the land once trod by Him whose spirit pro- 
duced the beneficent concern at Frankford, is 
as widely distinct as light is from darkness, 
or Christ from Belial. 

The Syrians believe, as a rule, that every 
insane person is possessed by ademon. Ac- 
cordingly when his relations can afford the fee 
they commit him to the tender mercies of the 
monks who have charge of the cave of Kuz- 
heya, that they. may exorcise the evil spirit 
by tortures on the body of the afflicted one. 
“He is pulled by the monks through the nar- 
row entrance into the gloomy cave, and there 
he is forced to sit down upon a block of stone, 
and if he shows the least resistance he is beat- 
en down. The chain is then put round his 
neck and strongly fastened into the wall. In 
this horrible situation the poor victim of igno- 
rance, superstition and cruelty, has to linger 
for three days and three nights.” If by this 
time ‘‘St: Anthony” has not cast out the de- 
mon, the patient is subjected to more severe 
treatment, such as binding his hands and feet, 
and then beating his forehead with a heavy boot, 
while the priest reads the formula of exorcism. 
Under such treatment few insane recover in 
Palestine. Mount Carmel has another cave, 
where insanity is treated on the same princi- 
ple of cruelty. In Damascus also atrocity is 
deemed the remedy. 

Small wonder that Theophilus Waldmeier 
and his wife have felt concerned to devote the 
rest of their life to setting before that peo- 
ple an example of the treatment of the insane 
on Christian principles. The asylum buildings 
to which many Friends have contributed, are 
nearly built, and so far out of debt. On all 
sides applications crowd upon them for relief 
of the afflicted. Money is urgently wanted 
for running expenses and a maintenance fund. 
The treasurer, who will receive contributions, 
is Asa 8. Wing, at 409 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
delphia. 

Shall not that country see through us as 
Friends sincere fruit of the words first uttered 
there, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me?”’ 

CORRECTION.—At the close of the article 
signed T. H. W., on page 335, for ‘‘hold that 
part,’’ read ‘‘hold that fast,”’ and let the ref- 
erence be to ‘‘Rev. iii,” etc. 

MEASURING A LIGHTNING FLASH.—A German 
astronomer has been endeavoring to measure 
the width of a streak of lightning, and he tells 
us that the particular flash which allowed itself 
to be so measured proved to be about one-fifth 
of an inch across. There is no known method 





ing at the moment the lens was uncovered, 
This picture was taken from a window of the 
Hamburg Observatory, and as the distance of 
the building struck, together with the focal 
length of the lens, was known, it was not a dif- 
ficult matter to arrive at the result given. It 
is not the first time that this experiment has 
been tried under much the same conditions and 
with a similar result. The German astronomer 
makes the assertion that a lightning streak may 
be considerably widened by being acted upon 
laterally by a strong wind.—Chambers’ Journal. 


Charm of the Old English Inn. 


Americans visiting England and disembark- 
ing at Southampton usually hurry off by the 


\ first train, to be swallowed up in the cosmo- 


politan chaos of London. But whether they 
do this or stop over a day or two at the port, 
they are pretty sure to seek lodgings in one 
of the great hotels. In so doing they miss 
more than half the pleasure of being abroad; 
for the big hotels are complicated commercial 
machines where you purchase comfort by yard 
measure, so to speak, and where you are treated 
as one of acrowd. Southampton is a large 
town, and yet quiet and characteristic little 
inns are not by any means lacking. Several 
such front a small park just back from the 
harbor. 

This is a residence quarter, and there is 
rarely any passing of heavy teams or any 
hurry of passers to and fro on the walks. The 
tranquillity is almost rural. In the park the 
birds sing, and there, in pleasant weather, 
the children and babies play all day long, even 
into the dark of late evening. The park has 
its trees and shrubs, its flowers and gravel 
walks, but in the main it is a level of English 
greensward, the most beautiful turf in the 
world. From the window of your inn you look 
down on all this, and the pleasure of the view 
is much enhanced by an ancient ivy-grown 
tower which stands at the far end of the park 
dreaming of its medizval past. 

All these accessories of the Southampton 
inn which [ have mentioned are to a considera- 
ble degree characteristic of the English inn 
everywhere. Touches of rustic nature, with 
the birds, the playing children, and buildings 
reminiscent of the far past, are rarely wholly 
absent from the near surroundings except in 
the largest. cities. As to the inns themselves, 
their individuality is expressed in the one word 
‘*homelikeness, ’’ and though this homelikeness 
is distinctly foreign, it is not on that account 
the less domestic and grateful. Neither your 
chamber nor the apartment in which you dine 
has the flavor of publicity which you would 
naturally expect. The former often looks as 
if it was an ancestral room in a private house. 
Not infrequently it has in it a high-posted 
canopied bed, and there are several well-pre- 
served upholstered chairs, while at the windows 
are long lace curtains reaching from top to 
bottom. Meals are apt to be served in an up- 
stairs dining-room, and you will find potted 
flowers in the window recess and vases of fresh 
cut bouquets on both mantel and the table. 

The floor is carpeted, a variety of periodi- 
cals lies on the side table, and there is none of 


of obtaining such a result direct, and the cal-| the dismal barrenness which is a feature of 


culator was forced to depend upon a photo- 
graph, which, curiously enough, included both 
a building and the flash that struck the build- 





the average small American hotel. One un- 
failing component of the room is a little open 


fireplace, and if the weather is at all chilly, 
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to hold fast her integrity thereto through all 
the opposition she met with, which she has 
been heard to commemorate with thankfulness 
and gratitude to the Lord, her Deliverer, ren- 
dering the sole praise to Him alone, who even 
during that trying dispensation, opened her 
way to labor considerably in his cause in many 
places, as in Ireland, Scotland and again in 
England. 

She resided in different parts of the north 
of Ireland until about the year 1754, when she 
removed with her husband and family and set- 
tled at Waterford; where she was made truly 
near to Friends and useful in the Lord’s hand; 
and while her home was there, it appears from 
certain circumstances, she traveled in most if 
not all parts of the kingdom divers times. 

In the year 1759 her husband died, and in 
the year 1760, in the constraining love of 
Truth, she entered on a second visit to America 
which for many years had rested weightily on 
her mind, which concern she not only laid be- 
fore her friends at home previous to her set- 
ting out but in a solid affecting manner moved 
the same in the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders in London and had their sympathy 
and unity, which they expressed by certificate. 
In the Ninth Month of the same year she ar- 
rived here and visited Friends’ meetings gen- 
erally throughout this continent as far south- 
ward as Charleston in South Carolina and to 
the eastern parts of New England, to the com- 
fort and satisfaction of Friends, leaving seals 
of her ministry in many places. And after a 
labor of love of upward of two years, em- 
barked for England. In the summer following 
she visited Munster Province in Ireland, and 
on the twenty-fifth of the Ninth Month, 1763, 
she was married to our Friend, Thomas Light- 
foot, and continuing fervent in spirit for the 
discharge of her religious duties, finished her 
visit to the whole nation by midsummer, 1764, 
while her husband was in England; in which 
visit she was wonderfully helped to discharge 
her burdened mind, and said it seemed like a 
farewell to Friends wherever she came. 

In the beginning of the Eighth Month of the 
same year she embarked at Cork with her hus- 
band and family in order to settle here, and 
arrived in the Ninth Month, recommended to 
us by certificate from the six weeks’ meeting 
of Friends at Waterford in Ireland, both as a 
Friend and minister in good esteem and near 
unity with them. Since which time she be- 
longed to our Monthly Meeting, and remained 
a serviceable and honorable member thereof; 
and was engaged in the love of the gospel to 
visit many of the meetings of Friends in this 
and the adjacent provinces, as well as the 
neighboring Yearly Meetings divers times, and 
once into New England, in the year 1774, with 
our Friend Elizabeth Robinson, and in all 
those visits her company and service was 
weighty, strengthening -and establishing to 
Friends. 

Clothed of the Lord with dignity and zeal, 
she at divers meetings previous to the break- 
ing forth of the present calamity* did in an 
awful manner proclaim the approaching of a 
stormy day, which would shake the sandy 
foundations of men; and many of the formal 
professors in our Society should be blown away 
as by the breath of his holy nostrils; which 
has since been lamentably fulfilled on some. 

*The Revolutionary War.—R. 


A Short Account of an Eminent Minister 
and Useful Hand-Maid of the Lord, 
Susanna Lightfoot. 

The testimony of Uwehlan Monthly Meeting con- 
cerning our beloved friend Susanna Lightfoot. 
These are they which came out of great tribula- 
tion; and have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve Him day 

and night in his temple. (Rev. vii: 14, 15.) 

By the accounts we have had, she was born 
at Grange, in the county of Antrim, in the 
north of Ireland, the tenth day of the First 
Month (old style) in the year 1719-20, de- 
scended of religious parents, professing the 
Truth, John and Margaret Hudson. Her father 
dying in low circumstances when she was 
young, she was placed out by her mother to 
earn her living by her own labor, who never- 
theless sought a portion in the Truth for her 
daughter, esteeming it the best of riches, and 
lived to see the desire of her heart in that 
respect in a good degree accomplished, for the 
tendering visitations of Divine love being mer- 
cifully extended to this our dear Friend early 
in life, she happily closed in therewith, and 
witnessed an advancement in true piety and 
godliness. And such was her love to the 
Truth and zeal for the attendance of meetings 
when young, she would go many miles on foot 
to them, and being a servant and of a just 
principle, labored hard to make up the time to 
her employer; and in these times her cup was 
often made to overflow with the goodness of 
the Lord to her soul, which she has frequently 
been heard to speak of with tenderness of 
spirit, for the encouragement of servants and 
others in low circumstances, and that the rich 
and full who have horses to ride on and are 
blessed both with the necessaries and conveni- 
ences of life, might prize their time and privi- 
leges, and bring forth fruits adequate to the 
favors conferred on them in this unce highly 
favored country. 

A dispensation of the gospel was committed 
to her to preach, to which she gave up in the 
seventeenth year of her age; and we have rea- 
son to think she grew therein, as a willow by 
the water-course, for in the exercise thereof, 
with the unity of her Friends at home, she 
came over to this country with Ruth Courtney, 
in the latter part of the year 1737, and paid 
a religious visit to Friends generally on this 
continent, we believe to good satisfaction, 
some of us having cause to remember her and 
the sweetness of her spirit at that time. She 
spent then thirteen months in this land, in 
which time she met with many piercing trials 
which of herself she could never have sur- 
mounted, but Divine aid sustained her, and in 
his mercy and goodness sanctified them to 
her. With the same Friend she also traveled 
into England in the year 1740, spending up- 
wards of fifteen months there and in Wales in 
the service of Truth. 

It was on the twenty-fifth of the Ninth 
Month, 1742, she was married to Joseph Hat- 
ton, in which state she underwent great diffi- 
culties outward for many years,* as well as 
inward exercises and trials, on account of 
the cause and testimony of Truth which she 
had espoused; and was favored with firmness 


a soft coal fire burns in the grate, that is 
as cheering to the eye as it is agreeable physi- 
cally. 

When the maid appears in her white apron 
and cap and puts fresh linen on the table and 
brings in the eatables and then leaves you to 
yourself, the seclusion is delightful. You feel 
as if you were in a cottage of your own and 
everything contributes tu an effect of appetiz- 
ing coziness. The food is very neatly served 
with pewter covers over the warm meats and 
vegetables and a thick muffler enveloping the 
teapot. I am inclined to think, aside from 
the serving, that the food is as a rule better 
than with us—that it undergoes less careless 
and haphazard cooking and is more palatable. 
But there is difficulty in getting some things 
to which we are used here, as, for instance, 
the American beefsteak and pie. However, 
the English roast beef and pudding make ample 
amends. As to pie, the true Britisher can see 
no virtue in any culinary contrivance so flat 
and thin. Their nearest approach to our pie 
is what they call a tart. This consists of 
apples, gooseberries, rhubarb or other fruit 
baked in a deep dish with a thick crust on the 
top; and I confess that when I have had such 
a tart with the accompaniment of custard 
usually served with it, | have no ‘‘hankering’’ 
for pie. —Clifton Johnson in Good Housekeeping. 










































THE SociAL DANGER IN GAMBLING.—The so- 
cial danger is not to be reached by laws or by 
the police; it is to be reached solely through 
the social conscience, and it is, from many 
points of view, the worst of all forms of gam- 
bling, for it is a symptom of a jaded moral 
sense, of a tainted honesty and a blunted honor 
—a symptom of the passion for wealth without 
work, to which the ‘‘Get Rich Quick’’ adver- 
tisement makes its daily appeal. We should 
clear our minds of cant. Gambling is only one 
of various ways of getting something for noth- 
ing. In itself the betting on the turn of a 
card is not morally worse than the betting on 
a race ora game, and that is no better or 
worse than the betting on the rise or fall of 
stocks, of wheat or cotton, the dealing in‘‘puts’’ 
and ‘‘calls’”’ and ‘‘margins” and any other 
method of buying without paying and selling 
without owning. Where one is respectable 
for men, the other will not seem dishonorable 
for women. It may be difficult for the casuist 
to analyze the precise nature of the moral evil 
in either case, but it is very easy to see the 
social evil in both. This haste to get rich, the 
desire for money without work, is to be judged 
by its fruits. Those fruits are social restless- 
ness, disintegration of family ties, a cynical 
materialism, a loss of faith in moral ideals. 
The remedy for this is not to be sought in the 
Legislature or the police court, but in a fuller 
realization of Christian social duty.—Church- 
man. 


“Not as I will ;” the sound grows sweet— 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 

“Not as I will ;” the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All my unrest and loneliness. 

“ Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all his love fulfill, 

“Not as we will.” 





*She became the mother of nine children in a 
little over ten years, there being four sets of twins. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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The last long journey she took was to the Yearly 
Meeting at Thirdhaven, in Maryland, held in 
the Sixth Month, 1779, during which journey 
deep wading and wasting exercise with feeble- 
ness of body, was her lot, and soon after her 
return home had a severe fit of illness which 
contributed much to the breaking of her con- 
stitution; but the balm of sweet peace was still 
her comfort and support. She recovered so 
as to get abroad again to her own and many 
other meetings round this country, and to our 
last Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, though in 
a weak state of health. The last she was at 
was our own little Select Meeting at Uwchlan, 
the twenty-seventh of First Month, 1781, which 
she attended under increasing weakness of 
body, but to the comfort of Friends then as- 
sembled. 

She was an excellent example of steady wait- 
ing upon the Lord in silence, and out of meet- 
ings solid and grave in her deportment, in- 
structive and weighty in conversation, watch- 
ful over her own family for their good, bear- 
ing her testimony faithfully against wrong 
things in them as well as others; of a discern- 
ing spirit, and when her lot was cast in fami- 
lies as well as meetings, was often led to feel 
for and sympathize with the hidden suffering 
seed; and having passed through the deep 
waters of affliction herself, her eye was not 
unused to drop a tear for and with others in 
distress either of body and mind, and rejoice in 
comforting and doing them good. 

She was indeed a living and powerful min- 
ister of the Word, careful not to break silence 
until favored with fresh anointing from the 
holy one; whereby she was preserved clear 
in her openings, her delivery plain, pertinent 
and sound, her gesture graceful, her voice 
solemn and awakening. Awful, reverent and 
weighty in prayer, richly blessed with the 
baptizing power of Truth. Much more might 
be truly said concerning this our endeared 
nursing Friend, and of our great loss of her; 
but we trust it is more the desire of a rem- 
nant amongst us both young and old to en- 
deavor in our measures to follow her as she 
followed Christ, and that we and all who have 
been partakers of her pious labors may be ani- 
mated so to walk that we may have grounds 
to hope our latter end may be like unto hers, 
that is the chief design of this memorial. 

Many were the heavenly seasons she was 
favored with during a lingering illness, in some 
of which she was led to express herself in a 
lively and edifying manner, and often with 
Divine pertinence to the states of those present, 
as also her belief that she should join- the 
spirits of the just made perfect, in that city 
whose walls are salvation and her gates praise. 

One evening after a solemn silence she 
broke forth in sweet melody, and said, ‘‘I have 
had a prospect this evening of joining the 
heavenly host in singing praises to Zion’s King; 
for which favor my soul and all that’s sensible 
within me magnifies that Arm that has been 
with me from my infant days, and cast up 
away where there was no way, both by sea and 
by land.” Further signifying what an exer- 
cise she had labored under many years for the 
good of souls; and how it wounded her very 
life to behold the professors of Christianity 
acting inconsistent with the example of a cru- 
cified Saviour. She frequently supplicated the 


Lord for the continuation of his help, and that dered at the pomp and vanity, and the cost, 


she might be endued with patience; adding, 
Oh! what would become of me now, if I had 
a wounded conscience, which I have not; the 
work with me is not now to do. 
nowing day must come closer to the dwellings 
of some than ever it has done; even to the 
shaking them from their gods of silver and 
of gold, hay or stubble. 


of late when I have been there. 






This win- 


The Quarterly Meeting being nigh, she urged 


her husband to leave her, and said, There is 
nothing yields such comfort on a languishing 


bed as an evidence of having performed our 
religious duties to the best of our understand- 
ings; I can speak it at this time by experience. 

She spoke of the necessity there is for 
Friends to guard against keeping in their fam- 
ilies persons of corrupt morals and evil com- 
munication, which hath a tendency to poison 
the tender minds of their children, and some 
parents’ heads were even besmeared with the 
blood of their offspring thereby. She at an- 
other time encouraged some who were with 
her to be faithful to the Lord and to keep to 
their gifts, adding, ‘‘Oh! what a fine thing it 
is to sit lively in meetings and to witness the 
holy oil to run as from vessel to vessel.” Feel- 
ing herself grow worse, she gave directions 
about laying her out, which was of exemplary 
plainness, her coffin to be of oak. One morn- 
ing in the hearing of a few friends, she cau- 
tioned against a light, chaffy spirit getting up 
in a show of religion, and was led in a remark- 
able manner to thrash the ungodly Quaker, 
signifying a terrible day would sooner or later 
overtake such. She uttered herself one day 
nearly as follows, ‘‘When I have sat down in 
meetings and cast mine eye over the people, 
how have | been grieved to see the haughti- 
ness of the young men and the folly of the 
young women, looking one upon another as if 
there was nothing to do; coming to meeting 
just to see and to be seen; oh! will not the 
Lord visit for thes2 things, yea, surely He will, 
and call to an account these haughty sons and 
forgetful daughters. I have been grieved with 
it when I have sat as with my lips sealed, and 
yet there is a remnant that are near to my 
life among the youth.”’ 

Another time, being raised from great weak- 
ness by Divine aid, she expressed herself thus, 
**The Lord will search Jerusalem, He will thor- 
oughly search the Quakers; He will blow away 
the chaff; but the wheat, oh! the weighty 
wheat, He will gather into his holy garner. 
It seems to me that many of the betver sort 
are hastening to their graves. I do not repine 
at mine afflictions, for how small are they com- 
pared with his who suffered for us all when 
He said, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me.’ Oh! the professors of Truth, how 
often have I thought of their great privileges? 
How often have they been called unto and 
watered, and yet remain unredeemed; there is 
much impurity about their skirts; if they re- 
fuse they will be rejected and others called in, 
He will have his table filled, He will have a 
people that shall stand for his Name.’’ 

After some time asking for a friend, she said, 
I have something on my mind to say to thee 
about the city; the folly, I would not willingly 
call it iniquity; but upon strict examination I 
believe it may be called iniquity, of laying out 
the dead, has been a burden to me many times 
I have won- 





how much for no good purpose at all but to 


be buried with the moulding body. 1 don’t 


doubt but it would amount to pounds; and 
how much better it would be to throw it into 
some poor Friends’ families than so. 


I did 
not know but 1 should have mentioned it at 
the Yearly Meeting, but I got enfeebled, and 
I prayed it might rest on some others, that it 
might be done if not then at some other time. 
In the afternoon of the same day, she men- 
tioned some of the words of Amos, ‘‘I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son, but I 
was an herdsman and a gatherer of sycamore 
fruit.’’ ‘‘Low employments,’’ said she, ‘‘but 
the Lord raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
and lifteth up the beggar from the dung-hill 
to set them among princes.’’ She at one time 
said, ‘‘I believe I have a dea! to go through 
yet before I am released, for what cause I 
know not, whether on mine own account, or 
to strike a fear in beholders, I cannot tell; 
but this I know, a death-bed is a searching 
thing; it is there the grass-hopper becomes a 
burden, yea, the least crime, and if so, what 
must great sins be? I have been one of sor- 
row and much acquainted with grief. It is 
true this hath been a pleasant spot to live in 
and with an agreeable companion; and it was 
nothing short of the good hand that thus pro- 
vided for me; but I have never forgot the 
wormwood and the gall.’’ 

One evening, speaking of some who full late 
paid regard to her painful exercise and faith- 
ful exhortations, she said, ‘‘Well would it 
have been for the old world, had they taken 
warning at the sound of the hammer in build- 
ing the ark, they might peradventure have 
escaped destruction.” 

She continued quiet and sensible the re- 
mainder of her time, saying, ‘‘Oh! dearest 
Lord, take me to thyself, even unto thine 
heavenly kingdom; take me into Paradise, for 
I long to be with thee there.’ And after 
expressing the desire of her soul respecting 
one of her sons, took leave of her husband 
and others present with a look of endearing 
love, and expired about four o’clock in the 
morning, like one falling into an easy slumber, 
the eighth of Fifth Month, 1781; and was in- 
terred the eleventh at Uwchlan attended by a 
very great concourse of people, on which oc- 
casion a meeting was held, which was indeed 
a good meeting, agreeable to her prospect in 
the early part of her illness; aged sixty-one, 
a minister forty-four years. 

(To be continued.) 





ENDLESS GENEALOGIES.—Richard Claridge a 
learned and eminent Friend, received from a 
relative the genealogy of his family, taken from 
the Herald’s office, on which occasion he wrote, 
‘There is a pedigree [the Christian] which is 
noble indeed, and worthy of our most diligent 
search, and earnest enquiry. To be the child- 
ren of God, and co-heirs with Christ, to have 
our robes washed in the blood of the Lamb, 
and to be made kings and priests unto God, to 
know this ourselves by the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts whereby we can cry 
Abba Father, this, this, my dear kinsman 18 
far above all this sublunary world. Oh let this 
divine and spiritual heraldry be our main care 
and concern, omitting no opportunity under 
those blessed means which are afforded us, to 
make our calling and election sure.”’ 


———- 
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Something similar to this is suggested to the 
thoughtful mind on beholding the photograph 
likenesses which deluge the present time. If 
the soul was seriously engaged to pursue an 
imitation of the life, and precepts of the Holy 
Jews, and to be transformed into his likeness 
there would be no relishing of the vain and 
paltry images of these poor perishable taber- 
nacles, from which every true born child of 
God is happy to be released, when it shall 
please his Father in Heaven to cause him ‘‘to 
awake in his likeness.’’ 



















































































**How many times did you save life?’’ con- 
tinued the curious Frenchman. 

**I,” said the Englishman, ‘‘saved eleven out 
of the thirteen. How many did you save?” 

**Ah, Monsieur, 1 lose them all; but de opera- 
tion was very brilliant.” 

How many sermons are very brilliant, but 
for spiritual purposes only useless !— United 


Presbyterian Witness. 
One Thing Needful. 


Whatever may be our age or circumstances, 
there is no object of equal importance to that 
of the right employment of the present time. 
We may too much regret the past, and be 
too anxious for the future, but we can hardly 
be too much in earnest to use aright the 
present moment. When we have passed many 
years, how often do we find ourselves in cir- 
cumstances of trial and difficulty, which we 
trace with a bitter but unavailing regret to 
our misuse of our past time, and the neglect 
of opportunities of profit which have been 
afforded to us. 

I am persuaded it is no way necessary that 
we should thus always be, as it were, bank- 
rupt in every past year’s accounts, and I would 
gladly, if I might be enabled, benefit my dear 
children by what I have either suffered or 
enjoyed, in regard to the use of the present 
time. Time being the stuff which life is made 
of, and life having a great variety of wants, 
the right employment of time must have refer- 
ence to an equal variety of provisions and en- 
gagements. There is one, however, which is 
paramount to all, and that is the provision for 
the needs of an eternal life. In reference to 
this, our Lord said, with a propriety which even 
reason must admit, though it never by itself 
acts upon it, ‘‘One thing is needful,” and also, 
“The life is more than meat.’’ There is 
nothing which the body, or the mind either, 
can want in this brief state of being which 
can for a moment be put in comparison with 
the least circumstance which belongs to an 
eternal state. It is the highest interest of 
our intellectual and bodily parts, to seek first, 
and to give up all for the kingdom of heaven. 

What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, all its wealth, all its knowledge 
all its paise, if he lose the eternal rest of his 
soul? The securing of this rest is, therefore, 
the one great business of man. To it every 
other object should be subordinate in the full- 
est sense, not as claiming merely a higher 
point in the scale of necessary things, but as 
the ‘‘one thing needful.” It may be that all 
worldly prosperity, and even life, may have to 
be given up for it; or the pursuits of a man’s 
life may have to be thrown into quite a differ- 
ent channel to that which he had planned and 
desired; but it will be found that they who 
truly seek first the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness, shall not want anything which 
is really good for them. Though these have 
been often permitted to be trodden under foot 
by the men of this world, as the off-scouring 
of all things, and their faith has been tried 
by all manner of privations and cruelties, yet, 
in the ordinary course of the Divine dealings, 
the promise has been literally fulfilled, That 
performed the operation thirteen times in the | He who provides for the ravens and beautifies 
course of his career. the grass of the field will provide what is need- 

Ah, but, Monsieur, I have done it one hun-| ful for the bodily wants of his children, for 
dred and sixty times.” He knoweth that they have need of these 


things. I have frequently seen this strik- 
ingly realized, and I have observed what a sen- 
sible effect the pursuit of the one great object 
has in developing, refining, and strengthening 
the intellectual character of those who are en- 
gaged init. This is not its object, and the 
character, after all, will be very far from be- 
ing to the taste of the idolators of talent and 
genius in the world; but the increase of men- 
tal power will be too evident, even when 
fully tried by the ordinary tests, to be denied, 
and it will be found that godliness is truly 
profitable for all things. 





GRANDMOTHER'S SERMON. 
The supper is o’er, the hearth is swept ; 
And in the wood-fire’s glow 
The children cluster to hear a tale 
Of that time so long ago. 


SAMUEL TUKE. 


A Tract Prepared for, Attenders or Strangers 
at a Friends’ Meeting. 


All who wish to attend the meetings of 
Friends are cordially invited; and in order to 
make it easy to join us in the worship of God, 
we give a few simple particulars of our man- 
ner of holding our meetings appointed specially 
for this purpose. 

Friends consider it best to assemble a few 
minutes before the time when the meeting be- 
gins, in order that all may be seated punc- 
tually. 

The meetings begins, not with a hymn or 
any formal opening, but by those who are met 
to worship God settling themselves in silence 
to prayer and praise and meditation. The 
meeting will begin for you just as soon as, 
forgetting the things around, your own hearts 
are devoted to thus waiting upon God through 
Christ. The silence at first may seem strange 
and irksome to you, therefore seek earnestly 
that you may be kept from wandering thoughts, 
and be enabled to worship in spirit and in 
truth. 

The silence thus begun may continue for a 
longer or a shorter period, possibly for the 
whole time, for as Friends have no human con- 
ductor of their meetings, it may please the 
Lord that no word should be spoken. Usually, 
however, He gives some message or messages 
to his servants to deliver. 

We have always believed, and proved it true 
in experience, that if a meeting for worship 
is thus put under the control of the Holy 
Spirit, He who knows the need of those met 
together will give the right message to meet 
that need and we dare not limit Him to speak 
through one man only. We hold that all who 
are born again by faith in Christ Jesus are 
priests unto God to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ (1 Peter 
ii: 5). 

When any are moved to speak in turn, 
whether men or women, they rise and deliver 
the message in whatever part of the building 
they may be. 

In our meetings there are generally some 
who sit facing the rest on raised seats. These 
are ministers and church officers. Ministers 
are not necessarily to speak, but the church 
has seen it right to record in its books that it 
considers God has given these Friends a pro- 
fitable gift in the ministry. Other officials 
are called elders and overseers. They have 
certain duties to perform in seeing that the 
meetings are conducted in a right and orderly 
manner, in giving a word of loving advice or 
encouragement where needed and in other 
ways attending to the well-being of the church. 

Friends do not take collections at their 


When grandma’s hair was a golden brown, 
And the warm blood came and went 
O’er the face that could scarce have been sweeter 
then 
Than now in its rich content. 


The face is wrinkled and careworn now, 
And the golden hair is gray ; 

But the light that shone in the young girl’s eyes 
Never has gone away. 


And her needles catch the firelight, 
As in and out they go 

With the clicking music that grandma loves, 
Shaping the stocking toe. 


And the waiting children love it too ; 
For they know the stocking song 
Brings many a tale to grandma’s mind, 

Which they shall have ere long. 


But it brings no story of olden time 
To grandma’s heart to-night— 
Only a refrain, quaint and short, 
Is sung by the needles bright. 


“ Life’s a stocking,” grandma says, 
“ And yours is just begun ; 

But I am knitting the toe of mine, 
And my work is almost done. 


With merry hearts we begin to knit, 
And the ribbing is almost play ; 

Some are gay-colored, and some are white, 
And some are ashen gray. 


But most are made of many hues, 
With many a stitch set wrong, 
And many a row to be sadly ripped 

Ere the whole is fair and strong. 


There are long, plain spaces, without a break, 
That in life are hard to bear ; 

And many a weary tear is dropped 
As we fashion the heel with care. 


But the saddest, happiest time is that 
We count, and yet would shun, 

When our Heavenly Father breaks the thread, 
And says that our work is done.” 


The children come to say good-night, 
With tears in their bright, young eyes ; 
While in grandma’s lap, with broken thread, 
The finished stocking lies. 


—Saratogian. 





Sik ASTLEY COOPER on visiting Paris was 
asked by a surgeon-in-chief of the empire how 
many times he had performed a certain won- 
derful feat of surgery. He replied that he had 
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meetings for worship, and all seats are free. 
The money required is gathered privately. We 
differ from some other Christian bodies in 
that we believe more emphatically in the spirit- 
uality of Christ’s kingdom, and that He ap- 
pointed no outward ordinances to be used as a 
means of grace, or as a help to the spiritual 
life; and also in the practical recognition of 


the priesthood of all believers. 
HAVERFORD, IgoI. 





Dr. Byham. 

‘*May I ride, sir?’ ‘‘May I ride?’ ‘‘May 
I ride?’ These were the simultaneous shouts 
of three boys, apparently ten or twelve years 
old, as they put themselves in advance of a 
handsome carriage, drawn by two noble horses, 
and driven by a ruddy, pleasant-faced gentle- 
man, riding alone. 

The gentleman drew in the reins, and the 
carriage came to a stop. The three boys 
promptly seated themselves. 

‘*Well, now you are all comfortably seated, 
we’ll drive on.” 

The gentleman, whose name was Byham, 
differed from many others in this respect—he 
didn’t hate boys. 

‘‘Well, my lads,” said he, looking good-na- 
turedly at them, ‘‘I suppose you don’t get a 
ride quite as often as you would like one.” 

They all said, promptly, ‘‘No, sir.”’ 

‘‘Tell me your names,” continued he, ‘‘I 
always like to know whom I ride with.” 

‘Nicholas Hurd,” ‘‘Lovette Peterson,” ‘‘Sim 
Torrence,’’ they answered in turn. 

‘All good names,’’ said Dr. Byham. ‘‘And 
nobody can tell which of you will be Presi- 
dent of the United States some forty years 
hence.” 

**You all go to school, no doubt? I know 
it’s Saturday to-day and there’s no school, of 
course; but do you ever play truant on school 
days? I never take boys to ride if I know 
they ought to be in school.” 

‘‘Hev to work,’’ said Nick. 

‘‘Well, work never hurts aboy. I’ve tried 
it, and I know,’’ said Dr. Byham. ‘‘But I hope 
your work don’t interfere with school hours. 
Got father and mother, Nicholas?”’ 

The boy did not reply, but there was an 
audible choking in his throat instead. ‘‘His 
father was killed in the war,’’ spoke up Lov- 
ette Peterson, looking at his companion, ‘‘and 
his mother’s clean broke down.” 

‘‘So was my par killed in the war, and I 
hain’t got no folks anywhere,’’ said Sim Tor- 
rence. 

‘I’m bound out to a man that licks me for 
everything I do, and don’t care whether I. go 
to school or not.’”’ ‘‘But are you sure you care 
much about it yourself ?—wouldn’t you rather 
play about the streets than go to school? Now 
tell me honestly.” Sim colored, and after a 
few second’s hesitation, answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir.”’ 

‘So your master is not all at blame about 
that, is he? and don’t you think he sometimes 
has reason to complain that you are gone when 
he wants you, or have not done your work as 
he told you, or have not done it at all?’’ The 
answer came hard, but it came at last, ‘‘ Yes, 
=” 

‘*You see I know a great deal about boys. 
I was one myself a good many years ago, and 
had as hard a time, perhaps, as any of you. 
Indeed a boy could hardly be worse off than I 


was at your age; but a good man spoke kindly 
to me one day, and gave me good advice, and 
in such a friendly way that I determined to 
follow it through thick and thin. Would you 
like to know what it was?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir; yes, 
sir,’’ they all replied, very eagerly. 

‘‘Well, it was this, ‘Be always honest, be 
always faithful, keep out of bad company, 
never swear, or use vile language, do the very 
best you can everywhere and at all times. ‘Do 
this,’ he said, ‘and you’ll be prosperous and 
useful.’ I tried it—and—here I am.”’ 

There was a dead silence for a moment, dur- 
ing which the boys exchanged glances. At 
last Sim Turrence, a little more courageous 
than the rest, ventured to ask, ‘‘And what 
be ye now, sir?’’ ‘‘I am a doctor now, and 
have a great many sick and suffering and poor 
people to look after and cure, if I can. That 
is my business now, and has been for more 
than twenty years.” 

“‘Have ye got any boys of yer own? said 
Lovett Peterson. ‘‘No, nor girls either, said 
the doctor. ‘‘God has taken all,my children 
away from me, and has thus told me that I 
must attend to other people’s; so I seldom 
allow aday to pass without some talk with 
boys or girls somewhere. ‘‘Do you always 
let ’em ride?’’ spoke up Nicholas Hurd, whose 
ideas of enjoyment evidently lay in that direc- 
tion. ‘‘If they ask me civilly, and I am not 
in too great a hurry; that is if I do not sus- 
pect they are playing truant.” ‘‘I should 
like, first-rate, to drive such horses as yourn,”’ 
said Nicholas, who had scarcely taken his eyes 
from the fine animals that were trotting leis- 
urely over the level road. ‘‘Well, I sometimes 
allow boys that I take in to drive a little for 
me to teach them how.’’ ‘‘Oh! please, sir,’’ 
began the boys, all at once, ‘‘please, sir, let 
us drive a little.” ‘‘Very well; you may try 
first, Nicholas,’’ said the doctor, pleasantly. 
He handed him the reins, while the others re- 
garded him with admiring envy, impatient for 
their turn. ‘‘Where’s your whip?’’ said Nicho- 
las. ‘‘Whip? My horses never felt a whip 
since I owned them. If you want to ride faster 
you have only to let them know it, and they 
would be glad enough to go. They are going 
slowly now because they think I wish them to. 
Don’t you see how their ears turn back towards 
us every minute or two? they are waiting for me 
to give them leave to go faster. Now George! 
now Charley!’’ said the doctor, speaking just 
loud enough for the horses to hear. In an 
instant the effect was visible, and George and 
Charley, with heads and tails up, started a 
magnificent pace. One after another the boys 
tried their hand at driving, to their great de- 
light and enjoyment, while the kind-hearted 
owner listened to and answered their many 
questions. ‘‘Why don’t you leave one of yer 
horses to home to rest, while you drive t’ other?” 
said Peterson, as he took his position as driver; 
‘*you ain’t no load for one hoss.” ‘‘The rea- 
son is, my lad, that I have two others in my 
stables at home, ready to take the places of 
George and Charley when they are tired after 
a long morning’s drive. I have to ride a great 
deal, you see, by day and by night; often over 
hard roads, and in stormy weather, when one 
horse would get quite jaded out, with no 
heavier load than I am, while two take it easy 
and keep each other in good spirits; besides 
they are very much attached to each other, 


and like to go together, and I like to indulge 
and please them, as they are always willing 
and faithful to serve me. And there is one 
thing that I am very special about. I don’t 
have any cruelty on my premises. No horse, 
cow, dog, cat or bird, or any living creature 
do I permit to be abused in any way, or to be 
unkindly treated. I have nothing to do with any 
man or boy who persists in disregarding my 
wishes in this respect. And I always want to 
know, before I employ any one, whether he 
will give any pain to dumb animals. And now,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I am going to turn this road and 
drive several miles further, so I shall bid you 
good-bye. We have had a nice ride and talk, 
and I hope you will all remember it.” ‘“‘I 
shall, and thankee, sir,’’ said Nicholas—‘‘So 
shall I,” said Sim Torrence—‘‘I too,” said 
Lovette Peterson, and they all got out and 
wished the doctor a hearty good morning. 

Twelve months after Nicholas Hurd was so 
much improved in every respect that Dr. By- 
ham decided to take him into his service, 
greatly to the joy of the soldier’s widow.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Keep the Life Above the Learning. 


To every teacher in our land:— 

God had laid upon you a great responsibility. 
As a teacher and companion of youth, you have 
an influence second to no one in the commu- 
nity. You are in daily contact with minds 
that are bright, hearts that are sensitive, and 
wills that are pliable. They are sent to you 
for the express purpose of being influenced by 
you, and at the most plastic period of their 
life. Your words with them are weighty, and 
your example is even more potent. 

In view of these facts, may we respectfully 
inquire if you are using your influence to lead 
your pupils to the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
acquaint them with the deep things of God 
which are revealed by the Holy Spirit. 

Granted that the special work for which 
you are employed is to educate the mind, and 
inculcate the principals of morality; still, is 
it not your duty also to lead them into the 
realms of spiritual knowledge, and above all, 
to introduce them to the Great Teacher, who 
said, ‘‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
Young people have souls as well as minds, 
and is it not a very faulty training which de- 
velops the mind, and leaves the spiritual na- 
ture dwarfed and stunted? Is it not possible 
for a student to go forth with a well trained 
mind, and with morals above reproach and 
still be a spiritual imbecile? He may be well 
versed in ancient and modern lore, but if he 
is unacquainted with the truth as it is in 
Jesus, is he not, in a certain sad sense, an 
ignoramus? 

We all know that young people do not wish 
to have religion thrust upon them continually, 
but they do, without exception, admire a 
manly Christian character, and they appre- 
ciate a loving Christian interest in their wel- 
fare, and an occasional earnest word upon the 
subject. 

Of all the instructors whom the writer had 
in school or college, no one has left such an 
indelible impression upon his character, no one 
has done so much in shaping his life, as the 
district school teacher who introduced him to 
Jesus Christ. And there was seldom a term 
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in that school when some. one was not laid Notes from Others. 
under the same debt of gratitude. The Salvation Army is at work in forty-seven 

Every true teacher hopes to leave the stamp countries, and has fifty-five periodicals printed in 
of his own personality upon those entrusted | twenty-one languages. 
to his care. Blessed is he whose personal im- 
press leaves on every heart the beautiful image 
of Jesus. 

And now, dear friend, will you not use all 
your influence to mould young lives into the 
Master’s likeness? For their sakes will you 
not set yourself apart toa life of intimacy 
with God? For their sakes will you not set 
apart some time each day for communion with 
Him? For their sakes will you not seek to 0 , I 
‘Be filled with the Spirit,” that out of your want sensations. Truth is the greatest sensation 
life may flow rivers of living water, streams nee vn ee = om = -A Ld — 

: . e backbone to start at once printing only 
Toa tae Gnagt Teccher who sald. Por dhs | th, written in the bet tye, would inten year, 
sakes I sanctify mysel f, that they also migh t 2 Gain the leading journal of the city. 
e sanctified through the truth.’’ May a dou- 


. . +s = ane The committee on the revision of the Presbyte- 
Pea = = rest upon you. —Two rian Creed having completed its labors, will re- 


port to the General Assembly that it is the mind 
One Kind Act of the Church that the Confession shall be inter- 

né Aln Cl. 
‘‘When Mary and I were married, we wer® 


preted throughout in harmony with the teaching 
of Scripture that God is not willing that any one 
young and foolish, for we had nothing to be 
married with; but Mary was delicate, and | 


should perish, nor is it the decree of God, but the 
wickedness of their own hearts, which shuts some 
thought I could take care of her best. I knew 
I had a strong arm and a brave heart to de- 


men out from the salvation freely and lovingly of- 
pend upon. We rented a chamber, and went 


fered in Christ Jesus to all sinners. 
to house-keeping. We got together a little 
furniture—a table, bedstead, dishes—but our 
money failed us before we got the chairs. I 
told Mary she must turn up a tub, for I could 
not run in debt. No,no. It was not long be- 
fore our rich neighbor, a woman, found us 
out, and kindly enough she supplied us; half a 
dozen chairs were added to our stock. They 
were old ones to be sure, but answered just as 
well for us. I shall never forget the new face 
those chairs put upon our snug quarters; they 
never looked just right before. 

‘The tables are turned with the woman and 
me now; she has turned a poor widow; but she 
shall never want while I have anything — 
never!’’ cried the old man, with a beaming 
face; ‘‘I don’t forget those chairs.’’ 

Ah! now the secret was out. It was the 
interest of the old chairs which maintained the 
poor widow. She was living on the interest of 
a little friendly act done years before, and it 
sufficed for herself and daughter. 

How beautiful it is to see how God blesses 
the operation of his great moral law, ‘‘Love 
thy neighbor!’’ And we should oftener see it, 
could we look into the hidden paths of life, 
and find that it is not self-interest, not riches, 
not fame, that binds heart to heart. The sim- 
ple power of a friendly act can do far more 
thanthey. It is friendly acts, neighborly kind- 
ness, and Christian sympathy which rob wealth 
of its power to curse, extract the bitter from 
sorrow and open the wells of gladness in deso- 
late homes.— The Safeguard. 





















Of the lecturers at the Summer School of The- 
ology at Harvard University one will be a Congre- 
gationalist, one a Unitarian, one a Methodist, one 
an Episcopalian, one a Roman Catholic, one will be 
Booker T. Washington, and one the United States 
Commissioner, Carrol D. Wright. 





A paper should no more be allowed to poison the 
public mind than a physician should be allowed to 
poison the body. We hear it said that the people 








The wife of Governor Yates, of Illinois, has de- 
creed that there shall be no dancing at the Execu- 
tive Mansion the next four years. The Governor 
has decided that liquor shall be banished from the 
State buildings, and that his administration is to be 
a sober one. This is sensible all through. In dis- 
pensing with dancing his wife is doing a great deal 
better than hundreds of church members. What 
the Governor and his wife are doing in the inter- 
est of morality and soberness might be done in 
other States just as well. 





Count Leo Tolstoi’s recent letter to the Czar 
and Cabinet protested against the system of forci- 
bly suppressing intellectual and political progress, 
and counseled the liberation of the peasants from 
despotic treatment, the removal of all barriers of 
enlightenment, and the free profession of any faith. 
The letter concludes: 

“This appeal have I, Leo Tolstoi, written, not as 
a personal conviction, but as the conviction of mil- 
lions belonging to Russian intelligence.” The cor- 
respondent asserts that the letter has made the 
deepest impression throughout Russia. 





WARS OF THE UNITED STATES.—War of the Revo- 
lution, 1775-1783; Northwestern Indian Wars, 
1790-1795; war with France, 1798-1800; war 
with Tripoli, 1801-1805; Creek Indian War, 1813- 
1814; War of 1812 with Great Britain, 1812-1815; 
Seminole Indian War, 1817-1818; Black Hawk In- 
dian War, 1831-1832; Florida Indian War, 1835- 
1843; war with Mexico, 1846-1848; Apache and 
Navajo War, 1849-1855; Seminole Indian War, 
1856-1858; War of the Rebellion, 1861-1865; 
Spanish-American War, 1898; Philippine, 1899- 
1901. 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF TRUE WorsHIP.—How far 
are forms and ceremonies essential to true worship? 
That depends upon the individual. They can sup- 
ply entire spiritual satisfaction to no true believer. 
There are not a few for whom they have an al- 
most incredible importance. As generations pass 
it becomes ever clear that they must be left very 
largely to private judgment and desire. They 








Items Concerning the Society. 


—Eli Harvey and Mary B. Test were in attend- 
ance at Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting on Second- 
day, the 6th inst., which proved a season of com- 
fort to many. On Fourth-day of last week Eli 
Harvey attended Friends’ Meeting at Horsham, on 
Fifth-day at Norristown, and on First-day of this 


Church. Nor are they likely to become more nu- 
week at Abington. He, as well as Mary B. Test, 


never will be discarded wholly from the Christian | 


be loved and valued hereafter as much as ever, but 
they never again will persuade so many that they 
are necessary.— Congregationalist. 

Among other delightful features of the dedica- 
tion of the new observatory at Wellesley College 
was the reading of a letter to the girls from Doro- 
thea Klumpke, the California woman who has 
made herself famous as an astronomer at Paris. 
In it she recommends the study of history through 
reading about the lives of those who made history. 
Her words are good for all. She said: “ During 
your leisure hours read the biographies of the pa- 
tient toilers of all ages. You will then realize 
that integrity, thoroughness, accuracy, faithful- 
ness, patience—these unseen things which go to 
complete a soul—are woven into it by work.” 





The nickname “Uncle Sam,” as applied to the 
United States Government, is said to have origi- 
nated as follows: Samuel Wilson, commonly called 
“Uncle Sam,” was a Government inspector of beef 
and pork at Troy, N. Y., about 1812. A contrac- 
tor, Elbert Anderson, purchased a quantity of pro- 
visions, and the barrels were marked “ E. A.,” An- 
derson’s initials, and “U. S.” for United States. 
The latter initials were not familiar to Wilson’s 
workmen, who inquired what they meant. A fa- 
cetious fellow answered: “I don’t know, unless 
they mean ‘ Uncle Sam.’” A vast amount of prop- 
erty afterward passed through Wilson’s hands 
marked in the same manner, and he has often 
joked upon the extent of his possessions. The 
joke spread through all the departments of the 
Government, and before long the United States 
was popularly referred to as “Uncle Sam.”— 
Publie Ledger. 





“NEW ENGLAND PRIMER.”—Ginn & Company 
has put out from their Atheneum Press a care- 
fully prepared facsimile of “The New England 
Primer” from an original published between the 
years 1785 and 1790, and now owned by G. A. 
Plimpton, of New York. The last leaf, which in 
this original is missing, is printed from modern 
type. The binding of the original is literally of 
boards—not in the modern sense of pasteboard, 
but strips of wood one-eighth of an inch thick cov- 
ered with thin paper. To reproduce this binding 
exactly was so difficult a matter for the book- 
binder that the publishers have substituted the 
paper binding in which so many of the early edi- 
tions of “The Primer” appeared. With the ex- 
ception of the cover, this edition is an almost exact 
facsimile of the original, even to the color of the 
time-stained paper. 





LAY PREACHING.—The Christian Herald, having 
something to say on the question “ May Laymen 
Preach ?” does it in this style: 

“Merchants, mechanics, attorneys, and people 
of all occupations, have begun to evangelize. 
Wherever they go they have large concourses of 
people, and powerful revivals of religion follow. 
Had we not better appoint a meeting of confer- 
ence or presbytery to overhaul these men, who are 
saving souls without license? No! What we 
want is ten thousand men just like them, coming 
up from among the people, with no professional 
garb, and hearts warm with religious [life], and 
bound by no conventionalities or stereotyped no- 
tions about the way things ought to be done. 

“We havea sly suspicion that the layman who 
has for seven years given the most of his spare 
time to the study of the truth, is better prepared 
to preach the gospel than the man who has given 
that length of time in theological seminaries to 
the study of what other people say about the Bi- 
ble. In other words, we like water just dipped 
from the spring, though handed in a gourd, rather 


merous, diversified, or influential, even in the most | than water that has been standing a week in a sil- 
extreme high churches, than they are now. The ver pitcher. Some cry out, ‘It is dangerous to 
tendency is sure to be the other way. They may ; have laymen take such prominent positions in the 


have in prospect the attendance of the successive 
quarterly meetings in course. 
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church.’ Dangerous to what? Our dignity, our 
prerogatives, our clerical rights? It is the same 
old story—if we have a mill on the stream we do 
not want some one else to build a mill on the same 
stream. It will take the water off our wheel. But, 
blessed be God! the river of salvation is deep and 
strong enough to grind corn for all nations. 

“Tf a pulpit is so weak that the wave of relig- 
ious life on the part of the laity submerges it, 
then let it go under. We cannot expect all other 
shipping to forsake the sea lest they run down our 
craft. We want more watchmen on the wall, more 
sentinels at the gates, more recruits on the field. 
Do not hang the church by the neck with ‘red 
tape’ until dead.” Yet a little may help hold it 
together in a bundle of life. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—The Christian Herald of New York 
has taken steps to collect money to send to the sufferers 
from famine in China. The President and Secretary Hay 
have each forwarded contributions to this fund. 

The American troops are leaving China. 

A dispatch from Chicago of the 6th says: “In a re- 
port issued to-day the local health department attributes 
an increase in the death rate to the craze for speculat- 

‘ing in stocks. The excitement occasioned, either by 
losses or quickly gained riches, the report says, has 
proved dangerous chiefly to persons over 60 years of age. 
Of 566 deaths here last week, 124 were persons 60 years 
old or older. This is an increase of 26 per cent. over 
the previous week, and of 24 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding week of 1900.” 

The Secretary of War has decided to reduce the army 
in the Philippines to 40,000 men. 

Dr. L. F. Flick, of this city, President of the Free Hos- 
pital for Poor Consumptives, speaking on the best method 
of combating tuberculosis, said : “I would suggest, first, 
that every case of tuberculosis be registered with the 
health authorities. Next, a sanitarium should be estab- 
lished for early cases, which can, in many instances, be 
cured before reaching the contagious stage. We should 
have hospitals for the humane treatment of advanced 
cases.” 

The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin announcing 
that the centre of population of the United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska and recent territorial accessions, on Sixth 
Month Ist last was six miles southeast of Columbus, Bar- 
tholomew county, in Southern Indiana. 

The Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo was opened on 
the Ist inst. 

It is reported from Denver that an oil field has been 
discovered in the western part of Rio Blanco county, 
Colorado, extending over into Utah, which bids fair to 
create as great excitement in that section as that in the 
Beaumont fields of Texas. 

Thousands of persons are moving into Southwestern 
Oklahoma and camping in and about the Kiowa, Com- 
manche and Apache and Wichita Indian Reservations, 
which it is expected will be opened to settlement by the 
whites in the course of a few months. 

Extensive forest fires have been raging in the neigh- 
borhood of May’s Landing, N. J. At one place the flames 
extended six miles in length. It is estimated that over 
60,000 acres of timber land have been burnt over. 

A waterfall 300 feet high has been discovered in the 
Box Canon, within the Yellowstone National Park. 

A destructive conflagration occurred at Jacksonville, 
Florida, on the 3d inst. The fire broke out about noon 
and raged with great violence. A large section of the 
business and residence portion of the city was destroyed, 
and the losses are estimated at $15,000,000. Ten thou- 
sand persons it is said have been rendered homeless. 

Prospectors returning from the fossil oil fields in 
Western Wyoming report the discovery of innumerable 
springs flowing an oil which has. been determined to be 
a lubricant. Men who have made locations in the district 
and studied its geology state that the wells spring up 
through faults in the formation, indicating immense res- 
orvoirs of oil under heavy pressure. 

President McKinley is now on a journey through the 
South and West to the Pacific Coast, expecting to return 
through the Northern States, stopping at the Exposition 
at Buffalo on his return. The length of the journey is to 
exceed 10000 miles. He is accompanied by his wife and 
several officials, and is in communication by telegraph 
with Washington and other centres. 

An epidemic of smallpox has broken out in Gloucester 
City, New Jersey. Fifteen cases have already been re- 
ported, and one death has occurred. 

There were 494 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 9 more than the previous 















week and 23 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 237 were males and 257 females: 72 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 61 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes; 10 of diphtheria ; 


19 of cancer; 14 of apoplexy, and 5 of typhoid fever. 
Corton closed on a basis of 8;;c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 
FLour.—Western winter, straight, $3.45 to $3.60; 
spring, straight, $3.65 to $3.95. 
GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 784 to 794c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 50 to 504c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 34c. 
BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 4? to 54c.; good, 5 to 5$c.; me- 
dium, 43 to 5c. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 4% to 5c.; good, 44 to 4¥c.; 
common, 8 to 34c.; spring lambs, $4.00 to $6.00 per head. 
Hocs.—Best Western, 8 to 8c. 
FoREIGN.—It is stated that the main German expedi- 
tionary force in China is now withdrawing to its former 


position, leaving a garrison at the pass of the Great Wall. 


The report of the Committee of foreign ministers at 


Pekin who have been estimating the amount of indemnity 
which should be demanded of China, fixes it as about 
$343,000,000. How it is proposed that the indemnity be 
distributed among the Powers is not set forth, but it is 
thought the Ministers are hopeful of being able to settle 


the proportion to be received by each Power by discussion 
at Pekin. 


A despatch from Pekin of the 3rd says: “Some fifty 


cases of General Frey’s loot, including the Imperial 
bronze lions, confiscated by the French Government, 
reached here to-day, addressed to the French Minister. 
The returned loot was paraded through the streets and 
stored at headquarters. 
act of restitution causes an immense sensation among the 
Chinese, but they entertain small hope that the laudable 
example of France will be followed.” 


This preliminary to the formal 


Minister Conger confirms the accounts of suffering from 


famine in the province of Shan Si in Northern China, 
where millions of people are now starving. 
eaten every blade of grass, every bit of bark, everything, 
in fact, that can be eaten in that province. 
been raised here for two years, and unless relief is given 
many thousands must perish.” 


“They have 
Nothing has 


A combination of great shipping interests under the 


management of J. Pierpont Morgan of New York city is 
announced. 


The London Statist, discussing the recent developments 


of American finance, says: “ Practically, therefore, we 
shall have the same group of financiers in the control of 


the great industrial corporations in the United States, of 
the great lines of railway from the Atlantic to the Pa- 


cific and of the lines of steamships crossing the Pacific to 


China, India, Australia, the lines crossing the Atlantic to 
Europe and Africa and the lines to the East and West 


coasts of South America. If the vast plans for controlling 


the production of the United States and the means of 
transport to the markets of the world can be consum- 
mated and effectively carried out, the United States will 
become the most powerful and most wealthy country in 
the world. 

Much interest has been aroused by the discovery of 
what is believed to be a very large coal deposit near 
Kingston, Jamaica. Tests made show the coal in question 
to be equal to the Welsh article. A company is forming 
to work the deposit. 

The Russian famine in the Cherson and Kieff districts 
has attacked over thirty per cent. of the inhabitants, and 
ao more widespread than those occurring in 1894 and 
1895. 

Starvation and typhus fever are increasing among the 
village population of Bessarabia. Seventy per cent. of 
the farniers of that district have lost all their horses and 
have no seed for the spring sowing. 

Despatches from Washington state that various sur- 
renders of bodies of armed Filipinos have led the Gov- 
ernment to believe that it is only a question of time 
before the establishment of civil government throughout 
the Philippines will be accomplished. 

The population of London, including the city of London 
and twenty-eight metropolitan boroughs, the whole form- 
ing what is termed the Administrative County of London, 
is now 4,536,034. This is an increase of 308,717 since 
the last census in 1891. 

The British War Office gives out an official list of cas- 
ualties in the South African war, aggregating 17,789, 
including 2493 officers and men who have left the service 
unfit for duty. 

By a vote of 323 to 227 the British House of Commons 
has adopted the resolution putting an export duty of a 
shilling a ton on coal in the United Kingdom. 

An enormous pine log, 94 feet long and 19 inches 
square, was landed at Leith, England, recently. It was 
the largest and most perfect tree in Louisiana. 











. NOTICES. 

WeEsTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the general committee will be held at the School, on 
Fourth-day, Fifth Month 22nd, at 8 o’clock, A.M. Meet- 
ings of the Committee on Instruction, and that on Ad- 
missions wil] be held Third-day evening, the 21st inst., at 
7 o'clock. Wm. B. Harvey, Clerk. 


WEstrown BoarpiInc ScHOoL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 


sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 


requested, 


EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.. 


Books recently added include the following : 


BalLey, L. H.—Principles of Vegetable Gardening. 
CRAWFORD, F. M.—Rulers of the South, Sicily, Calabria, 


Malta (2 vols). 


Fry, Sir Edward, ed.—James Hack Tuke. 
FULTON, John—Palestine, the Holy Land as it was and 


as it is. 


McCartay, Justin and McCarthy, J. H.— History of 


the Four Georges and William IV. (4 vols.) 


Ricnarpbs, E. H.—Cost of Living as Modified by Sani- 


tary Science. 


Rocers, R. W.— History of Babylonia and Assyria (2 


vols.) 


St. ARMAND, Imbert de—Napoleon III at the Height of 


his Power. 


SmyTHE, W. E.—Conquest of Arid America. 
THRASHER, M. B.—Tuskegee, its Story and its Work. 
Open on week-days from 1130 A. M- to2 P.M. and 


from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 





Diep, on the second of Third Month, 1901, at her home 
in Chester Hill, Morgan Co, Ohio, Amy JOHN, in the 
eighty-seventh year of her age ; a lifelong member of the 
religious Society of Friends, and for many years an es- 
teemed elder of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. She was 
warmly attached to all our principles and testimonies, 
ever manifesting an earnest concern to walk answerably 
thereto, diligently attending her religious meetings as 
they came in course, cheerfully pressing through diffi- 
culties when necessary to do so. Through a long season 
of bodily affliction in which she was deprived of this 
privilege, her mind remained active and her zeal for the 
cause of Truth undiminished. And we are comforted in 
the belief that through the mercies of Him she loved she 
has entered that city where none of whose inhabitants 
can say, “I am sick.” 

——, Fourth Month 16th, 1901, at her residence, near 
Earlham, Iowa, DEBORAH STANDING, wife of George 
Standing, in the sixty-ninth year of her age, a beloved 
member of Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. She 
filled the station of elder in the meeting of which she 
was a member for nearly thirty years. Possessed of a 
meek and quiet spirit, yet endowed with the wisdom that 
is from above, she was beloved by all who knew her, ex- 
emplifying in her life the truth of the Scripture declara- 
tion, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee ; because he trusteth in thee.” 

——,, at his residence in Ulysses, Tompkins Co., N. Y., 
the twenty-third of Fourth Month, 1901, EpwarpD PYLE, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age ; a member of Hector 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. For several years his health 
had been giving way by repeated attacks of severe illness 
and the last, of eight weeks’ duration was marked by great 
suffering at intervals, in which seasons his mind at times 
was clothed with the spirit of supplication to his heav- 
enly Father, beseeching Him to make him every whit 
clean and take him to himself, sometimes adding, “ But I 
leave it all with thee, dearest Father. Thy time is the 
only right time. The scarlet must all be done away; 
nothing will do but the pure white.” He often spoke of 
himself as a poor sinner, unworthy the least favor, and 
that it was only through the merits and mercy of the 
Saviour if he was permitted to enter into rest. These 
and similar expressions leave to his sorrowing friends 8 
comforting belief that his end was peace. 


